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| What has happened ?? cried she, starting on her 
=== | feet and lopking wildly around her. ‘Calm 
yourself,’ said the youth, soothingly, * you have 
THE IRISH PRINCESS. (hs in danger but it is over now.’ The maid- 
BY MISS ELLENORB TAYLOR. (en covered her eyes with her hand and stood 
The sun was just sinking behind the western | motionless while the tide of recollection flowed 
hills, as a-young English soldier of noble mien|in- upon her mind, then pressing a diamond 
and kingly bearing was riding slowly along) cross to her lips and raising her streaming eyes 
the vane of Lough Neagh. He wassuddenly ‘to Heaven, she silently breathed her thanks to 
aroused from the meditations in which he was/its King. ‘Then turning toherdeliverer she said 
buried by a succession of faintshrieks. Look-|* Never, never in this mortal frame can I be 
ing up, he saw a horse with a lady on his back! grateful enough to Heaven and you for my 
rushing violently towards the steep and rocky’ preservation.’ ‘I also,’ replied he, ‘ feel oppress- 
edge of the Lough. Quick as thought Our/ed with gratitude to that Heaven which has 
young hero sprang from his saddle, rushed deigned to make me the instrument of saving 
forward and caught the lady fainting, in his|the most perfect of its works from de- 
arms,while her infuriated animal plunged head-| struction.’ 
long from the cliffs. After the first thrill of} A short time after he asked the lady the 
horror at hearing the noble beast tumble from particulars of her adventure. She answered 
rock to rock and at length dash into the waves, | thus: ‘ I was returning froma short excursion 
the youth’s attention was absorbed by the life-| of pleasure when my horse took fright, from 
less being in his arms. Her golden ringlets) what cause I know not; and all the efforts of 
had escaped from the diamond tiara which con-' my attendants to stop him were useless.’ [well 
fined them and floated ‘in all the wildness of | knew the frightful precipice I was approsening 
disheveled charms,’ around a neck and face! and felt sure of an immediate and horrible 
of alabaster. Her bloodless lips were parted|death. I could not if I would tell you the 
just enough to display a row of teeth more) sensations that rushed upon me. It seems as 
beautiful than the pearls which formed her’ if all the thoughts and feelings of my existence 
necklace. Her crimson robe was fastened on| were concentrated in that moment. I thought 
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her bosom by a massive gold broach and her 
exquisitely turned arms and fingers were or- 
namented with a profusion of precious stones. 
All this magnificence claimed but one hurried 
glance from the youth. He looked anxiously 
around him and perceived at a short distance 
a wide brook gliding placidly along till it 
reached the edge of the precipice where, 
foaming over the cliffs it fell into the Lough. 
He sprinkled the lady’s face with the wa- 
ter of this stream and Lee watched in vain 
for some symptoms of returning life. Atlength 


of the transgressions and omissions of my short 
life. & thought of the tribunal to which I was 
hastening. | thought of my father; of his 
feelings when he should see my crushed and 
mangled remains; of his desolation when he 
should return from battle and the chase and 
not meet me ; I remembered with agony every 
instance in which I had disregarded his wishes, 
and I fervently prayed to be spared that I 
might atone for my faults and comfort his de- 
clining years by my tenderness and devotion. 
The Almighty heard my prayer; extended 


4 her eyelids stirred and a faint flush tinged her/his arm and saved me. To you, hisinstrument, 
por cheek, but when she saw a young stranger) words are far too poor to express my gratitude. 
i holding her in his @# 4s and gazing intently on| Come with me to my father. He will thank 
ere her face, the blood rushed there in torrents.| you for me.’ ‘I wishnot toreceive thanks for 





. 


‘Fear not maiden’ said he, * you are safe as if 
inthe arms of a brother’ «Where am 1? 





an act in which there was no merit,’ replied 
the youth, * but yet permit me to go with yuh 
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for it grows late and you are not yet strong! pended from the midst of it. Along the table 


enough to go by yourself. | huge pieces of beef partly burnt and partly raw, 

Queen Elizabeth had sent to Ireland a large |interpersed with course barley cakes were laid 
@rmy under the earl of Essex for the purpose | on the bare tard ; the wooden bowls and golden 
of subduing O'Neale, king of Ulster. They | goblets were filled with wine, and supper wait- 


arrived in the spring and, as Essex was per-| cd for the king’s return from hunting. At — 
1S 





suaded, tooearly to proceed to Ulster. Hehe came with an appetite keenly excited by 

therefore marched to Munster, subdued the|exercise ; but before he seated himself he en- 
inhabitants and returned to Dublin in the fall; quired for his daughter and was told the lady 
with an army so reduced by disease and the| Margaret rode outsome time before sunset and 
Irish that he was obliged to send home for fresh |had not yetreturned. ‘ Lmprudéntgirl  mut- 
troops. When they arrived he marched into| tered he hatf audibly,‘ to go from home while 
Ulster and encamped within a few miles of) the country is overflowing with those infernal 


O'Neale’s palace. The country was so boggy 
that the foot soldiers marched through mud 
up to their knees and as the winter was now 
far advanced, this produced hg discontent. 
Besides the imaginations of the English were 
so wrought up by the reports of O’Neale’s 
fierceness that they believed themselves about 
to engage more than mortal powers. This 
chief had received from Nature passions im- 
petuous as the torrents—ungovernable as the 
whirlwind. In his youth he had loved fer- 
vently wildly and distractedly. For along 
time his suit was rejected, for the object of it 
was betrothed to his cousin, heir to the throne 
of Ulster. O’Neale challenged and slew his 
rival and being next heir to the throne was 
proclaimed king. He then laid his crown at 
the feet of his beloved and was accepted. 
Scarcely a year after these events the young 
queen was massacred by a party of English. 
All the intensity of O’Neale’s passions was 
now concentrated in hatred of the English and 
love for his infant daughter. These opposite 
passions sprang from the same source. He 
loved his little Margaret as the image and relict 
of his unfortunate wife ; and he hated the Eng- 
lish as her murderers. His whole soul was 
bent on vengeance. It was a deep-rooted, in- 
satiable passion entwined with every thread in 
the web of his existence. He hesitated at no 
measure which would conduce to the gratifica- 
tionofit. He sometimes stooped to deceptions 
and stratagems which, in any other cause, his 
noble nature would have scorned. He profess- 
ed submission to England and received the 
title of earl of Tyrone, and while Elizabeth 
relied on his oaths of allegiance, he secretly in- 
cited the people to rebellion. About sixteen 
years after the murder of his wife he openly 
threw off his allegiance and reassumed his title 
of king of Ulster. His palace presented a 
strange mixture of barbarity and magnificence. 
It was built of unhewn stones cemented with 
clay, with here and there a hole for the egress 
of smoke and the ingress of wo and storms. 
‘Lhe spacious hall was occupied by a long table 
of rough boards at which His Majesty and all 
his household took their meals. One end of 
the table was covered with white linen of the 
most beautiful texture, on it were placed three 
massive silver plates and as many golden gob- 
lets. High above a crimson canopy was loop- 
ed up with rings of gold and a crown was sus- 


Englishmen. What horse did she take ?’ 
said he turning abruptly to one of his servants. 
‘The white Arabian.’ ‘St. Patrick! I believe 
the child means to save the English the trouble 
of murdering her by breaking her own neck. 
If that wild coit should be frightened he might 
jbe among his native deserts Toles any thing 
could stop him. Can she never learn to care 
for her safety.’—His soliloquy was here in- 
terrupted by the entrance of his daughter’s 
attendants, pale, breathless and with every 
appearance of terror. Throwing themselves 
at his feet they cried ‘Mercy! mercy! great 
king, we could not prevent it.’ ‘* Prevent 
what ?? cried he wildly * where is my daugh- 
ter? what has cme to her ?? No one 
spoke—each looked at the rest expecting them 
to answer. ‘ Speak! speak!’ cried he raising 
his huge club over their heads,‘ speak this 
instant or you shall never speak in this world.’ 
They all now began tospeak at once. ‘Silence!’ 
exclaimed he, ‘ Robert answer me, where is 
|my daughter?’ ‘Sir,’ replied Robert, * your 
‘daughter’s horse took fright and ran furiously 
towards the Lough. We spurred to the ut- 
‘most to overtake him, but it was impossible. 
At a great distance we saw him leap from the 
‘precipice into the Lough with the lady Mar- 
garet on his back.” O'Neale received this in- 
telligence without word or motion. ‘The 
blood forsook his swarthy cheek and his fixed 
eyes glared horribly. He stood like one who 
has seen the lightning from heaven destroy his 
last hope and sees nothing left him but despair 
and death. Suddenly his cheek kindled and 
his eye flashed and he thundered out. * Ho! 
Guards! bind these villians and throw them 
every one into the Lough! This terrible 
mandate was heard by all present with a groan 
of horror, and a cry of ‘Mercy!’ arose from 
the wretches who knelt before the fierce ty- 
rant. It was echoed by a soft voice at his 
side. ‘Mercy father! mercy!’ The father 
started, turned and gazed a moment on his 
daughter. ‘ Peace, dear shade, I stay only to 
see thee avenged. ‘Thy mother awaits us in 
Heaven; we will go together. See this liber- 
ates me,’ said he drawing the dagger from his 
side and preparing to plunge it in his bosom. 
Margaret caught his up ised hand and held 
it with all her strength. ‘The surprised father 
finding his daughter was still in the body, threw 
his arms around her and the first tears he had 
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Af-: queen and the charms of cultivated society, ta 


shed since infancy gushed from his eyes, | 
ter the first transport of joyous surprize he’ fix his abode in the land of the beautiful prin- 


felt ashamed of his weakness and drying the cess. He returned to the camp and told his 
tears that betrayed it, he angrily enquired how | officers he had concluded a cessation of arms 
his servants had dared thus to trifle with him. | until the next May. In a few days he led his” 
* Robert’s account was all true, dearest father, | arm to Dublin and was preparing to embark 
except the circumstance of my being. upon | for Sesheasl when he learnt by a messenger 
the horse when he took his leap. I came/from his royal mistress that she was highly 
very near it, but was saved by this intrepid | displeased at his treaty with T'yrone and some 
stranger at the risk of his own life.’ O’Neale | of his other proceedings and that she command - 
now turned to the stranger whom he had not/ed him to remain in Ireland till he received 
before observed and poured out to him a tor-| farther orders. Essex was considerably dis- 


rent of gratitude in the wild and powerful | 


language of the country. 

‘The stranger, who spoke with a strong Eng- 
lish accent had-scarcely begun his reply when 
O’Neale started back as if he had heard the 
hiss of a venomous serpent. ‘Is it ‘possible 
that an Englishman has saved my daughter 
and permitted her to return to me in safety !’ 
‘Lam sorry, sir, to see that you look upon 
the English only as the enemies of your coun- 
try and believe them capable only of bad ac- 
tions.’ *How could I think otherwise?’ said 
O’Neale bitterly ; ‘ Have they not oppressed 
my countrymen ?—driven them from their 
homes—murdered or worse than murdered 
their wives and daughters? have they not ren- 
dered us miserable—desperate’-—He checked 
his feelings and offering his hand to the stran- 
ger continued, ‘ But you, L believe, are differ- 
ent from your countrymen; the noble deed 
you have done confirms the evidence of that 
face—that it does not conceal an English heart. 
Now let us for this evening, at least, drown 
our national hostility in the wine-cup. ‘The 





stranger accepted the hospitality of the Lrish 


chieftain and tor several weeks he continued to! 


visit him wing wer, Soon after his depart- 
d 


ure one day ahera 


concerted at this message. He feared it 
would render it impossible for him to perform 
the conditions on which the success of his love 
depended. 

‘ Leave me and send Richard to me,’ said he, 
turning abruptly to his attendants, after he 
had sat in a musing attitude for a long while. 

The tent was immediately cleared and Rich- 
ard, the confidential secretary of the earl, 
entered. ‘The latter told him of his passion for 
the princess Margaret, the treaty he had formed 
with her father and the perplexity into which 
the queen’s message had thrown him. ‘ My 
Lord,’ replied Richard,after a respectful pause, 
‘did you never hear of the course pursued by 

our father-in-law thenoble Leicester ? Hear- 
ing, while in the Low Countries that the 
queen was extremely offended with him, he 
hastened home, threw himself at the royal feet 
and by expressions of tender adoration and 
desperate love he obtained not only a full par- 
don for his offences but a great increase of 
royal favour.’ 

‘ But’ replied the earl ‘I am not Leicester ! 
What! Zkneel to her? J flatter her vanity ? 
I profess to lay at her feet that heart which is 
wholly another’s? No never!’ * Do you for- 


arrived from the English | get, my lord, that your only means of gratify - 


camp proposing a conference between the earl | ing your real passion is by feigning another ? 


of Essex and the earl of Tyrone. The latter | 
It was settled that we 


readily granted it. ) 
should meet the day following, without atten 


Your full influence over the queen 1s necessary 
to the fulfilmentof the treaty by which alone you 
can obtain the hand of the princess.’ By such 


ants, on the banks of a stream half way between j arguments the earl’s scruples were soon over- 


the English camp and ‘Tyrone’s palace. 
Tyrone (alias O’Neale) was punctual to his 
appointment. After he had waited a few mo- 
suents he saw approaching on the opposite side 
of the stream, superbly diessed in the uniform 
of an English general, the aunkuown youth who 
had saved his daughter’s life on that very 
spot! His first impulse was toadvance to meet 
bim, but Essex called to him to stop, saying 
that his attendants, who observed them ata 
distance, must not see any signs of friendship 
between them. After half an hour’s confer- 
ence they concluded a treaty, the amount of 
which was that Essex should withdraw all his 
forces from Ireland, and assuring the queen 
of the impossibility of subduing the Irish, in- 
duce her to relinquish the attempt. He was 
then to return and receive the hand of the 
lady Margaret. As O’Neale would not con- 
sent to his daughter going to England. Essex 
agreed to give up his country, the favor of his 





, Come. 





He set off for home that very day — 
The royal virgin of England, habited in a 
loose robe of white cambric, her stiff yellow 
hair hanging round her shoulders, sat before a 
large mirror in her dressing room. Her eyes 
rested on her image but her thoughts were evi- 
dently wandering. She had some days since 
senta very severe message to Essex furbiddin 
him to return without further orders; a 
she had ever since regretted it. Her tender- 
hess was distressed at the idea of a protracted 
absence from her gallant young general, but 
her pride would not let her revoke the dvom 
which had been pronounced in a moment of 
pique and vexation. ‘ luo dear Essex’ mur- 
wured she ‘ why yield cold obedience to com- 
mands which thy heart should teil thee to 
disregard ? why not ferget the power of the 
queen and fly on the wings of love to the 
woman? why’———Her reverie was here inter- 
rupted by a noisein the adjoining apartment. 
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She was about to despatch one of ier ladiesfapplying her ear to the keyhole. 


For some 


to ascertain the cause, when the door burst} time she heard only the countess of Notting- 
open and the subject of her thoughts, heated,'ham’s voice speaking earnestly but in too low 


panting and covered with dust, rushed in and/a tone to reach her ear. 


threw himself at her feet. After the first burst 
of joyous surprise she extended her withered 
hand to him, saying,‘ Rise dearest Essex, | 
pray you rise. Think not yourself in the 
a of England’s queen but of your own 
‘lizabeth. The expression of disgust passed 
from the earl’s countenance too soon to be per- 
ceived. He seized the offered hand and 
pressed it to his lips with an appearance of 
respectful fervour, but remained gracefully 
resting on one knee. ‘ Never,’ said he ‘can | 
leave this posture till I have obtained your 
royal pardon for disobeying the hard mandate 
which would have excluded me from the light 
of life * Pardon ? Essex, speak you of par- 
don’? said she tenderly. ‘ Oh rapture! may 
T hope that I have not incurred the anger of 
my gracious sovereign. Has she not—will she 
not listen to the calumnies of my enemies ?’ 
"I'he queen took from her finger a magnificent 
ring and placing it on that of Essex said, 
‘ Should the artful insinuations of your ene- 
mies ever overcome my affection for you, only 
cause me to see tlris token and I will listen to 
nothing but my heart. Remember that you 
have the word of a queen that no anger or sus- 
rte on her part shall withstand the recol- 
ection of this moment. Now rise, I beseech 
gee command you.’ Essex in rising quick- 
y, stumbled but recovering himself with ad- 
mirable grace, he said, ‘ Your gracious majesty 
has loaded me with so much happiness that 1 
eannot well stand under it.,—After an hour of 
flattery on one side and tenderness on the 
other, the earl took his leave under a deep 
sense of degradation for his duplicity. 

‘ How unfortunate’ said Elizabeth, * that he 
should see me in such dishabille ;—what must 
he have thought of my appearance?’ * Asmy 
Jord of Essex is universally allowed to be a 
man of taste,’ answered one of the ladies in 
attendance ‘he must have thought the graceful 
negligence of your majesty’s attire peculiarly 
interesting and the golden locks are certainly 
very becoming to the snowy bosom around 
which they float.” *‘ Ah flatterer’! cried the 
queen, striving in vain to repress the satisfac- 
tion which shone in her countenance. ‘ Say 
my lady of Sussex, is she not a gross flatterer f° 
‘ If to express an opinion in which all who 
Jook upon your majesty must coincide, be flat- 
tery,’ replied the countess of Sussex, ‘I fear 
that I cannot exculpate my cousin of Murray 
from your majesty’s accusation.’ A page now 
entered to say that the countess of Notting- 
hain requested a private audience of the queen. 
She was immediately admitted and the ladies 
retired. What can Nottingham have to say 
of such importance! whispered lady Mur- 
ray as she closed the door of the ante- 
room. ‘Waita moment and I will tell you, 
fair coz’ replied the noble countess of Sussex 





At length Elizabeth 
in aloud impatient tone exclaimed ‘ Impossi- 
ble! I never can—I never will believe it.’ 
‘1 was as unwilling as your majesty can be’ 
replied the countess (catching some of the 
queen’s impetuosity of manner) * to suspect 
the apparently noble-minded earl of such 
treachery, but the testimony of his confidential 
secretary together with’—here her ladyship’s 
voice sunk to its former cautious tone and tan- 
talized the curiosity of the listeners at the door. 
On the afternoon of the same day, Essex 
renewed his visit to the queen with the inten- 
tion of inducing her to relinquish the attempt 
to subdue Ireland ; for in the morning he had 
avoided the subject so closely connected with 
hishappiness. He immediately perceived that 
it was no time to urge his suit, fur instead of 
the loving woman who had received his morning 
visit he met the stern and haughty Queen. He 
was much perplexed by this change in the 
deportment of his royal mistress, but submitted 
to it with a good grace hoping that it was a 
caprice which would soon wearaway. Ile was 
disappointed. ‘The queen continued to treat 
him with such rigorous severity that he de- 
spaired of fulfiling his treaty and consequent- 
ly obtaining the objectof hislove. ‘The slow 
protracted martyrdom of Hope, preyed on his 
health and he fell intoa fever. Elizabeth who 
attributed his illness entirely to grief for her 
personal displeasure was softened and sent 
him a kind message. Considering the impor- 
tance of possessing her favour, he subdued his 
rte so far as to thank her with the greatest 
wumility. But in vain. On his recovery she 
returned to her former severity which she 
continued to practise until the day arrived on 
which she was accustomed to renew a monop- 
oly of wine which she had bestowed on her 
favorite. On this occasion, instead of renew- 
ing it,she sent word to him that ‘an ungovern- 
able beast must be stinted in his provender.’ 
This insult was too much for his newly acquired 
prudence to withstand. His fierce spirit burst 
all controul. He threw off the yoke of sub- 
mission he had with such difficulty imposed on 
himself and roused the people to an insurrec- 
tion. He was seized, tried and condemned to 
a traitor’s death. The warrant for his execution 
was made and wanted only the royal signature. 
But—this, it was snoapalig thought it would 
never receive. Elizabeth had often been heard 
to declare that it was her intention only to 
humble his spirit and subdue his pride and not 
eventually toinjure him. And her tenderness 
for him was so well known and the pain with 
which she inflicted every new unkindness was 
80 append as to make it believed that she 
would defer signing his death-warrant and at 
length restore Ses tofullfavour. Consequent- 


ly his court friends were as kind and attentive 
to the condemned prisoner in the Tower as 
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they bad ever been to the royal favorite when!ed impatiently—but in vain, and being can: 


he exercised almost a boundless influence over 
the sovereign. 

Among the most assiduous of these friends 
was the countess of Nottingham. The deep 
interest she appeared to take in every thing 
that concerned him won the entire confidence 
of the open-hearted Essex and he solaced him- 
self by pouring his sorrows into her friendly 
ear. In recounting to her Elizabeth’s first re- 
ception on his return from Ireland, he happen- 
ed to mention the circumstance of the ring 
which he had nearly forgotten. On hearing 
of this his friend expressed great joy. She 
said that she had no doubt that the queen 
would fulfil her promise, and offered to con- 
vey the ring to her. He partook of the lively 
hopes expressed by his friend and after he had 
sent the ring he was continually expecting a 
message of kindness and pardon from the 
queen. Every morning he arose with the full 
expectation of being released before night and 


every night he laid his head on his pillow | 
suffering ‘the sickness of the heart that arises) 
from hope deferred.? In some minds, hope) 
may be deferred—disappointed—but it cannot’ 


be crushed. Hydra-like it springs up with re- 
newed vigour from the apparent death blow. 
Such was the mind of Essex. He hoped and 
hoped on till hope was folly—till it was almost 
madness. Even when he beheld from the 
narrow windows of the Tower the gloomy 
ev for his execution, he could scarce- 
y believe that the once tender indulgent and 
forgiving Elizabeth would relentlessly doom 


him to death; or that she who had ever held! 








stantly surrounded and solicited by the ene- 
mies of her favorite, she at length with much re- 
luctance and hesitation signed the warrant for 
his execution. He died as sinful erring man 
should die—not with a stoical indifference— 
not with the assumed fortitude of the proud 
savage or high souled Spartan—but with 
humble penitence and pious hope. His last 
words was a prayer for Heavenly pardon—his 
last inarticulate sigh was for Margaret O’ Neale. 
His separation from that beloved being was 
short. ‘The long weeks and months of sus- 
= since the departure of her noble lover 
nad undermined her constitution and when 
on her sick bed, she heard the tidings of his 
bloody death, it was the last blow to the slen- 
der thread of her life. Herstern father saw 
her expire just as he had been told of the 
death of the only other being on earth whom 
he did not hate, and his lofty spirit was over- 
thrown. He sunk into a state of torpid indil- 
ference and submitted unresistingly to the 
guidance of those around him. Among other 
acts into which he was unéonsciously led was 
that of surrendering his person to the English 
and petitioning Queen Elizabeth for pardon 
of his rebellion. ‘The pardon was granted 
and he returned to his home, where in time 
his benumbed faculties began to revive. He 
felt and felt most keenly his desolation and 
what was still more insupportable the sense 
of his degradation in the base submission he 
had made to the oppressors of his country. 
He felt that the life which had been granted 
him by the capricious mercy of a tyrannical 


her word sacred and above all things of impor-| queen was a burden too heavy for him to bear, 


tance had forgotten ordisregarded the solemn| 
promise she had given him with the ring. He) 


was right. So far from forgetting her promise 
she waited in agonizing suspense for an op- 
portunity to full it. But female perfidy was 
too deep and too successful—'The earl of 
Nottingham was a political enemy of Essex 
and his countess who possessed a talent for 
intrigue unrestrained by honour or principle, 
took on herself the task of destroying him. 
For this purpose she had corrupted his con- 
fidential secretary, learned from him the faults 
into which he had been betrayed by his im- 
petuous passions and represented them with 
deepened shades and heightened colours to 
the queen. She had obtained the ring from 
him to prevent his employing a more faithful 
messenger ; for her knowledge of Elizabeth’s 
character and feelings made her certain that 
it would immediately restore him to liberty 
and favour. Had she received this pledge of 
recouciliation and pardon, it would have deci- 
ded her wavering mind. She thought he was 
restrained by pride, obstinacy or resentment 
from asking ber forgiveness even in so deli- 
cate a manner as the one she had provided, 
but she ardently hoped that fear of death and 
desire of her favour would bow his spirit so far 
as to make him claim her promise. She wait- 








unsupported by her whose smiles had made 
his only happiness ; and his dagger soon reliev- 
ed him of it. 

Meanwhile the perfiduous countess of Not- 
tingham was on her death-bed writhing under 
the lash of remorse. In the hope of assuaging 
the intolerable anguish of her mind she sent 
for the queen and gave her the ring with which 
she had been intrusted by the unfortunate 
Essex. Confessing her enmity to him and the 
infernal machinations she had contrived to 
ruin him. Elizabeth, who had never ceased 
to reproach herself for the death of her favorite, 
after the first transport of anger was over fell 
into a state of debility and dejection and refu- 
sing the aid of her physicians, soon sunk into 
the grave—Thus will unrestrained passions 
mislead and destroy the noble, the royal, the 
brave, the Sonntiaal. 
EE 
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SKETCHES OF BIOGRAPHY. 

William Burroughs, a brave Captain in the 
American Navy; fellin the action between the 
Enterprize and Boxer, when the latter surren- 
dered, Sept. 5, 18153. 

Thomas Butler, a Col. in the army of the re- 
volution ; in 1797, he commanded in ‘Tennes- 

















see, and brought the Indian war to a successful 
termination : he died 1805. 

Richard Butler, an active officer of the 
American revolution; he was killed at the 
defeat of Gen. St. Clair, on the Miami, 1778. 

Joseph Buonaparte, brother to Napoleon ; 
an adopted son of America, was born at Ajac- 
cio; Island of Corstea, 1768, was ambassador 
from France to Rome, 1787, Commissary Gen- 
eral in the French army, afterwards secretary 
to the council of five hundred, counsellor of 
state, minister plenipotentiary to negotiate a 
treaty of peace with the United States, 1801, 
President of the senate of France, Prince, 
and grand Elector of the Empire, General and 
commander-in-chief of the army of Naples, 
which he invaded with a powerlul army. Ou 
the 14th Feb. 1806, he entered Naples, and 
took possesion of the palace and was soon af- 
ter proclaimed King; in the year 1808, he 
was crowhed king of Spain and the Indies, by 
his brother, was overthrown by lord Welling- 
ton, and retreated from the kingdom in 1813, 
and on the invasion of Russia, in 1814, he 
was appointed by the Emperor, lieutenant gen- 
eral of the empire, and commandant general 
of the National Guards. Being afterwards 
overpowered by the Allied army, he left the 
kingdom and retired to Switzerland ; and on 
the final abdication of Napoleon, he came to 
the U. States. He has since resided in New- 
Jersey, as an American citizen, and is held in 
high estimation. 

John Cabot, a native of the city of Venice, 
sailed from England, 1494, on a voyage of dis- 
covery. On the 24th June, 1495, he discover- 
ed land, which he called prima vistu, which 
in Htalian, his native language, signifies first 
— This land is suppused to be Newfound- 
and. 

Sebastian Cabot, son of the preceding, sail- 
ed from England 1498, and discovered the 
continent north of the St. Lawrence, since 
called Labrador, and coasted along the shore 
to the southern point of Florida. It is said 
that he was the discoverer of the main land; 
that he made the land June 11, O. S., and that 
Columbus did not until Aug. 1, same year.— 
Cabot made another voyage to America, and 
proceeded as far south as Brazil, 1516. 

Johu Cadwallader, a brigadier-general in the 
American Army; this zealous and inflexible 
friend of America was born in Philadelphia 
1742. He was distinguished for his intrepidity 
as a soldier, in upholding the cause of freedom 
during the most discouraging periods of danger 
and misfortune, that America ever beheld. 
He acted, [ tho’ with the command of brigadier- 
grees!) as a private soldier, in the actions of 

rinceton, Brandywine, Germantown, Mon- 
mouth, and several otiers, and received the 
thanks of Gen, Washington, whose confidence 
and regard he uniformly enjoyed. ‘This patri- 
otic and exemplary man died Feb. 10, 1786. 

John C. Calhoun, was born in South Carolina, 
1781. In early age he was elected to the as- 
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sembly of his native state, and afierwards 4 
representative in Congress. Of this body, Mr. 
Calhoun was an able, eloquent, and leading 
member, until the year 1817, when he was ap- 
pointed Secretary at War. In March, 1825, 
he was elected Vice President of the U. States. 
He was a leading, decided, and able advocate 
of the late war, and has ever been an uniform 
advocate of internal improvement, and also for 
a navy, as ‘the appropriate armour for a free 
people, without endangering theirliberty.? As 
a statesman, Mr. Calhoun is an ornament to 
his country ; a8 a patriot he is ardent and in- 
dependent, and his colloquial powers ave of 
the first order. 

Edward Carrington, an active officer during 
the American revolution, who, as Quarter-imas- 
ter-general under Gen. Green, rendered im- 
portant services to the southern army. He 
was afterwards a representative in Congress 
from Virginia, his native state. He died 1810. 

Sir Philip Carteret, a proprietor and gover- 
nor of New Cesarai, now New Jersey, 1665 and 
70: died 1682. 

Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, was born in 
Annapolis, Maryland, 1737, a sincere friend ot 
the American Revolution, and an ardent patri- 
ot ; one of the 54 signers of the ‘ Declaration of 
Independence,’ and at present time the only 
survivor—he was twice elected to Congress, 
once in the U, S. senate, and four times in the 
senate of his native state. 

Daniel Carroll, a relative of the preceding, 
held many important offices during the revo- 
lution, a delegate to congress from Maryland, 
and a signer of the‘ articles of confederation,’ 
1778 and a delegate to the convention which 
framed the constitution of the U. S. 1787. 

John Cartwright, commonly major, distin- 

uished himself while young, as a lieutenant 
in the British Navy; espoused the cause of 
America, 1774, in several works of talent. In 
1776, accompanying Lord Howe in his expe- 
dition against the colonies, and down to the 
time of his death in 1824, was a zealous and 
able though perhaps sometimes an intemperate 
advocate of reform in the British government. 
His works are numerous, though almost en- 
tirely political. 


IMUSCWLLANBOUSs 


ROYALTY FROM A BREW HOUSE. 

During the reign of Charles L.a country girl 
caine to London in search of a place as a ser- 
vant maid. But not succeeding, she hired 
herself to carry out beer from a brew house. 
The brewer observing a good looking girl in 
his occupation, took her into his family as a 
servant maid, and shortly after married her; 
but he died whilst she was a young woman, and 
left her the bulk of his fortune.. The business of 
the brewery was dropped, and the young widow 
was recommended to Mr. Hyde, as a skilful 
lawyer, to arrange her husband’s affairs. Hyde 
(who was afterwards the Earl of Clarendon) 











































finding the widow’s fortune considerable, mar- 
ried her. Of this marriage there was no other 
issue than a daughter, who was afterwards 
the wife of James II., the mother of Mary and 
Anne, Queens of England. 





A traveller of a humorous, turn, on passing 
a Dutch dwelling where a stone oven was hea- 
ting, which was out of doors, at one side of the 
house, felt disposed to hoax the inhabitants. 
He called out, * hallo, the house! hallo the 
house !? Out came the Dutchman, the Dutch- 
man’s wife, the Dutchman’s three sons, and 
the Dutchman’s eleven daughters. He obser- 
ved to them ‘ your oven’s on fire. They all 
flew swiftly around the corner of the house, 
and the merchant rode on enjoying the joke. 
A short time since the same gentleman was 
travelling to the east inagig; the roads were 
uncommonly muddy. He was about passing 
the same house, whena younglad came run- 
ning towards him with great anxiety depicted 
in his countenance. ‘Sir,’ said he,* your wheel 
is loose” ‘The man immediately stopt, got out 
into the mud, and looked at the wheel, when the 
boy exclaimed, ‘ the other wheel, sir” Around 
he waded through the mud, filled his pumps 
with water and mire, examined the linch pin, 
and said to the boy,‘ I dontsee any thing out 
of the way.’ ‘ Why, I thought it was loose,’ 
said the boy, ‘I saw it turn round,’ (at the 
same time describing a circle with his finger.) 
‘You provoking little rascal what do you 
mean?’ exclaimed the gentleman. ‘ Aye,’ says 
the lad, ‘ the oven’s on fire! the oven’s on fire !’ 
The merchant was so highly pleased with the 
lad’s wit, that he hove him a dollar and contin- 
ued on his journey. 





Mistaken Ideas of dress—The London 
Weekly Times lately made a few remarks on 
this subject, the justice of which must be ap- 
parent to every observer of men in this coun- 
try as wellasin England. The editor remarks, 
that tre passion for dress, amongst males, is al- 
most exclusively confined to tradesmen and 
persons in the lower ranks of life. There are 
no people in the world who dress so plainly as 
the House of Peers and House of Commons. 
Indeed there are but few members of these au- 
gust bodies, whom a Fleet-street shopman 
would not turn up his nose at in the street. 
There are many people, who are not yet aware, 
that in good society it is considered a mark o 
vulgarity to be dressed particularly well ! 





Honest Motto.—Persons who retire from 
trade are generally eager, from a false shame, 
to conceal the mode by which they acquired 
their wealth, An honorable exception occur- 
red to this, in the case of a Mr. Gillespie, a 
tobacconist in the city of Edinburgh. Having 
acquired an ample fortune by the sale of snuff 
at the end of the American war, he set up a 
carriage, and lest the public, or himself might 
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one, to arms of three snuff boxes rampant, he ad- 
ded the following doggerel couplet as a motto: 


‘ Who would have thought it, 
That the noses could have bought it?’ 





The Lion roars loudest when most frightened. 
In the commencement of the American revo- 
lution, when one of the British king’s thunder- 
ing proclamations made its appearance, the 
subject was mentioned in a company in Phila- 
delphia ; a member of congress who was pre- 
sent, turning to Miss Livingston said‘ ‘ weil 
Miss, are you greatly terrified at the roaring 
of the British Lion!’ ‘Not at all, sir, for f 
have learned from natural history, that beast 
roars loudest when he is most frightened.’ 








—— 
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Omission.—The story in our last number, entitied 
‘The Main Truck,’ should have been credited to * The 
New-York Mirror,’ a paper from which we have selected 


' many good things. 
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- The Mussulman.— Dr. Madden, author of * Travels 
in Turkey,’ has issued a novel under the above title. 
| There is interspersed throughout the work, a variety of 
interesting incidents, calculated to give an accurate idea 
‘of Turkish character and manners; the plot is well 
laid and happily develope@, and it is altogether sucha 
production as might be expected from the talents of the 
author and his extensive knowledge of the country and 
people of which it treats. 





| Sir Walter Scott.— This indefatigable writer has an- 
nounced, as forth coming, two new works: * Robert of 
Paris, a romance of the Lower Empire,’ and * Tales of 
_a Grandfather, being stories taken from the history of 
France.’ 





* The Water Witch, or the Skimmer of the Seas. —This 
is the title of Cooper’s new novel, which is now in the 
press of Messrs. Carey and Lea, and will make its appear- 
| ance in the early part of next month, 





SUMMARY. 

A watchmaker im Portiand has manufactured a padlock and key 
of gold, complete in all their parts. The lock measures in length 
3-8the of an inch, well warded, and about the thickness ofa sewing 
needle, The lock and key together weigh only eight grains. 

The pueen of Trinity Church, N. Y. amounts to several mill- 
ions of dollars.—One hundred and sixty thousand persons have 
been buried in its cemetery since the yerr 1702. 

The Duke of Wellington's famiy receives, in sinecures, provia- 
ions and salaries, no less asum than $263,736 annually. The Duke 
has alsv received in grants frum the government $3,800,000. 

Colonel John Houghton, of Green county, Gev. has invented a 
new and valuable improvement in Mills, by which the wheels are 
operated on by the force of the current of a river or creek, without 
the construction of dams. 

A machine has been invented in Worcester England, to be 
worked by steam, particularly adapted for cutting canale, leveilir 
hills for railways, &c. The engine cuts at a single novenais 
fect wide and 3 feet deep, delivering intee cart upwards of a wa 
per minute. 





MARRIED, 

At Hillsdale, on Thursday eveuing, the J1th inst.by the Rev. Mr. 
Woodbridge, Mr. Porter Tremain, of Ancram, to Miss Amanda 
Collin, daughter of David Collin, Esq. of g lisdale. 

In Pitisfield, Mass. Mr. Samuel! Pariri: ye to Miss Sophia Cheese. 

DIED, 


At his residence, in the town of Clermont, after a long and pain- 





| ful iliness, Thomas Brodhead, M. D in the 67:h year of his age. 


In this city, on Monday evening the 8th inst. after a short illness 
Mr. Lewis Brigham, in the 25th year of his age. 

In this city, on the 2th inst. a child of Mr. Eli Mosier, aged 4 
months. 

On the 10th inst. a child of Mr. Aaron Macy, aged 4 yeare and 





forget how hehad acquired the means of keeping 


menthe. 


























For the Rural! Repository. 
SABBATH EVE. 
It is a holy night—the moon is up 
In all her chastened splendor, and the stars 
Smile sweetly down upon the cherished earth-~ 
Silence has spread her sacred charm abroad 
And one profound, unbroken calm pervades 
The shades of earth. It isa time for worship !— 
Holy prayer may now pour forth its fervour, 
Into the gracious ear of Deity— 
Earth's regenerate and awakened sons 
Bowed down in deep humility may draw 
Their warm affections out in praise and thanks, 
And in the richness of their faith may hold 
Communion sweet with God, 


The shadowy 
Vales of earth in Cynthia‘s burnished rays, 
Are sparkling bright, and zephyrs play along 
The softened air, and to the delighted 
Senses, waft a thousand sweets. ”Tis soothing, 
Enchanting quite—but nature’s wildering 
Beauty and glory and loveliness, 
Shine not on earth alone—far, far away, 
In the distant, majestic sky are hid 
Wonders and beauties transcendant, unreached 
By mortal ken—and yet more distant still, 
Een in the pure and bright empyrean, 
One broad, enduring and unmeasured blaze 
Of glory covers all !— OsMAR. 





From the Token for 1831. 
STANZAS. 


oO. W. B. PEABODY. 


Too lovely and too early lost ! 
My memory clings to thee, 

For thou wast once my guiding star 
Amid the treacherous sea ; 

But doubly cold and cheerless now, 
The wave too dark before, 

Since every beacon-light is quenched 
Along the midnight shore. 


I saw thee first, when hope arose 
’ On youth’s triumphant wing, 

And thou wast lovelier than the light 
Of early dawning Spring. 

Who then could dream, that health and joy 
Would e’er desert the brow, 

So bright with varying lustre once, 
So chill and changeless now ? 


That brow ! how proudly o’er it then 
Thy kingly beauty hung, 

When wit, or eloquence or mirth 
Came burning from the tongue ; 

Or when upon that glowing cheek 
The kindling smile was spread, 

Or tears, to thine own woes denied, 
For others’ geiefs were shed. 


Thy mind! It ever was the home 
Of high and holy thought ; 

Thy life, an emblem of pure truths 
Thy pure example taught; 

When blended in thine eye of light 
As from a royal throne, 

Kindness and peace and virtue there 
In mingled radiance shone, 














One evening when the Autuinn dew 
Upon the bills was shed, 

Aud Hesperus, far down the West 
Elis starry host had led, 

Thou said’st, how sadly and how oft 
To that prophetic eye, 

Visions of darkness and decline 
And early death were nigh. 


It was a voice from other worlds, 
Which none beside might hear, 
Like the night breeze’s plaintive lyre, 
Breathed faintly on the ear ; 

It was the warning kindly given, 
When blessed spirits come 

From their bright paradise above, 
Tocalla sister home. 


How sadly on my spirit then 
That fatal warning fell! 

But oh, the dark reality 
Another voice may tell ; 

The quick decline—the parting si 
The slowly moving bier— 

The lifted sod—the sculptured stone— 
The unavailing tear— 
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The amaranth flowers that bloom in heaven, 
Entwine thy temples now, 

The crown that shines immortally 
Is beaming on thy brow ; 

The seraphs round the burning throne + 
Have borne thee to thy rest, 

To dwell among the saints on high, 
Companion of the blest. 


The sun hath set in folded clouds— 
Its twilight rays are gone, 

And gathered in the shades of night, 
The storm is rolling on. 

Alas ! how ill that bursting storm 
The fainting spirit braves, 

When they, the lovely and the lost 
Are gone to early graves. 
































Puzz_¥K 1.—Ophthalmic. 
PozzLE u.—Because it is put off until the next day. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 


Where’er my first appears dread horror reigns, 
Sad desolation marks his wild career : 

Mild Peace affrighted flies to happier plains. 
And roseate Hope is chased by pallid Fear. 


Led by false zeal, the preacher oft mistakes 
My empty next for energy divine ; 
The simple majesty of truth forsakes, 
And fills with pompous sound each feeble liue. 


My whole, dread mandate of offended power, 
The trembling culprit views with wild cismay ; 
Too late he deprecates the fatal hour 
That led him from fair Virtue’s peaceful way. 
II. 
Why is a dismasted ship like a storekeeper with a 
poor stock of goods ? 
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WANTED, 


A smart active lad, about 15 or 16years of age, to serve as an 
apprentice to the Printing Business. 
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communications may be left,or transmitted through the post office. 
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